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RELATIVE PREVALENCE OF VARTOUS FAR ROT FUNGI IN THE 193% 
1934, AND 1935 CORN CROPS 


P. E- Hoppe and J. R. Holbert 


Includec in this roe are the results from a survey on the rela- 
tive prevalence of varicus corn ear rot fungi in samples from the 1945 crop 
and a comparison of these scouts S$ with those cbteained from similar surveys 
on the 19345 and 1944 crops. The results from the previously reported sur- 
veys (P. D. R. 18: 136-189 and 20: 26-30) are repeated for comparison in 
view of the markedly different envirenmental conditions prevailing over 
the three-year period. 


These surveys are made possible through the active cooperation of 
many representatives of the Federal Grain Suvervision Service, Bureau of 
Agricultural Ue S- Department of Agriculture, located in lead- 
ing markets throughout the United States. The methods employed in these 
surveys briefly were as fellowes sungies from carload lots of known origin 
in which the quantity of damaged corn was an inpertant factor in determin- 
ing its numerical grade, were sent into the Chicago office from the im- 
portant terminal markets. These samples were reviewed in Chicago and then 


transmitted to J. R. Holbert, Bloomington, Iilinois, who examined the sound 
separates for general quality and evidence of immaturity. The sanples then 
were sent to P. H. Hoppe at Madison, Wisconsin, who plated the damaged ker- 


nels and identified the fungi present in the damaged separates. 


Results of 1945 Survey 


Growing conditions were generally much better throughout the prin- 
cipal corn shipping areas in 1935 than they were durine the 1944 drought 
year. AS a consequence the 1935 survey was more extencive in area covered 
than the previous year's survey. The results from the platings of samples 
of the 1935 crop are summarized in Table 43. A brief discussion of the 
prevalence and distribution of the principal rot fungi recovered in the 
platings follows: 


fungus was of maior importance as 
antic Seaboard states. The per- 
narates in samples from Maryland 
and were cor and respectively. In Ohio the percentage of 
rotted kernels plating Diplodia dropped to 9.7. From Ohin westward the de- 
Cline for Divclodia eontinued steadily. No cultures of Dinlodia were re- 
covered from any Of the 24 samples from Nebraska and Colorado. 


1) Diplodia zeae. In 1935 thi 
an organisa in the At 
centages for Divicdia in the damaged s 


2) Fuserium spp. In this group are included all fusaria other than 
F. ee ce imperfect stage of Gibberella saubinetii. The species 
F. moniliioone predominated in this group. The distribution of Fusarium in 
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Table 44. Average percentages, by States, of principal ear-rot fungi re- 


covered in pla ting damaged kernels from samples obtained from 
carload lots of corn arriving at terminal markets (1935 crop) 


Number :Gibber-:Basis-:Rhizo-; ::Mis- 
Origin of:carloads:Diplodia:Fusarium: ella :porium: pus’ :Sterile:cellan- 
samples : sampled: zeae >: spp. :saubi- :galla-: spp. :kernels: eous 
Maryland : 3 35.5 : 20.7 : lol: : 19.6 
Ohio > 46: 107 ¢ MeO: 2S 427 
Indiana : 30 : 4.0 : : 13.4 213.5: 065 : 27 50.0 
Illinois: 63 : : 18.4 ¢ 11.3 314.5: 21: 3.4 : 46.5 
Towa = Gh 159s Ld st 205 30.7 
Minnesota: 42 : 5.8 > 3.0: 51 26.1 
Dakota : 16 : Od : 76s 3.0 2 
Nebraska : 9 0 46.8 : 0.2: 0.7 :14.0: 7.1 +: 30-2 


1945 contrasted directly with the situation as described for Diplodia. The 
maximum for Fusarium (45.8 percent) occurred in Nebraska samples. The fig- 
ures for Fuserium dropped significantly east of the Mississippi, reaching 


a 


a minimum cf 15.1 percent in Delaware samples 
3) Gibberella saubinetii. This fungus was, relatively speaking, 

very important in 1935 over a widespreed area of the Corn Belt. Gibberella 
was plated most frequently from samples from States east of Mississippi, 

with a maximum of 21.0 percent recorded for cena Ss iste el From the stand- 
point of prevalence Gibberella was the most important single ear rot fungus 
in Ohio in 1945. South Dakota with 1.4 —ieoniat, "ieee with 9.2 percent, 
and Colcrado, from whose samples no Gibberella cultures were obtained, repre- 
sent minimum figures for the 1945 distribution cf this cosmopolitan parasite. 


4) Basisporium gallarum. Basisporium occurred frequently in the 
1935 platings for the first time during the three years of survey, ranking 
second in prevalence only to Fusarium in the samples from South Dakota, 


Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana. Minnesota with 27.8 percent, 
Colorado with none, represented 


and 
the extremes in the prevalence of Basisporium. 


5) Rhizopus spp. Appreciable percentages of Rhizopus were obtained 
only in the samples from South Dakota, Colorado, and Nebraska. The maximum 
(14.0 percent) was reached in Nebraska. Rhizopus has never been plated from 
samples originating in Maryland or Delaware during any of the three years 
the present survey has been in progress. 
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6) Miscellaneous. The: miscellaneous group listed in the table con- 
sisted mainly cf unidentified fungi and bacteria as well as some fungi which 
were identified but whose limited prevalence did not warrant their establish- 
ment in individual elesses. These were in the main fungi which generally 
are considered to be saprophytic or weakly parasitic in their ear rot re- 
fmong those commonly plated were species of Penicillium, 
Aspergillus, Chaetomiunm, Epiccccun, nee others of like nature. As shown 
in the table the miscellaneous forma were especially prevelent in the Ohio, 
ndiana, and Illinois samples. [In neg 3tates the miscellaneous forms, in 
their aggregate, cutranked in prevalence any of the other fungi listed in 
the table. 


ak 


Comparison of Survey Results in 1933, 1944, and 1945. 


A graphic representation of the plating results obtained ia the 
1933, 1934, and 1935 crops, for ten States, is shown in Figure 51. These 
graphs show not only the very marked regional di ferences in the dis tribu- 
ticn of the ear rot fungi in given years, but also equally striking differ- 
ences for given regions in different years. Maryland and Delaware cnly have 
had ne important changes during the three-year period. Dipledia has been 
in all three years the predominant fungus plated from the samples coming 
from these Seaboard States. Gibberella and Fusarium also have been con- 
sistently isolated from these eastern samples. 


The results frem mid-vwest Corn Belt ates on the other hand show 
very pronounced inter-annual changes the same three-year 
Data for Indiana are cited as generally representative of the mid-west 


region. The 1934 samples from Indiana averaged 62 percent Diplodia and 8 
percent Fusarium--the second rankine fungus. In 1934 Diplodia dropped to 


percent while Fuserium increased to percent, reciprocally compensat- 
ing each other. The lL 1945 results shove ed decreases for both Diplodia and 
Fusarium, the former ssopeies to 4.6 percent, and the latter to 15.4 per- 
cent. These decreases vere comnensated for by increases in Gibberella, 
Basisporium and in the miscellaneous fungi. 


The very marked fluctuations, from your to yout, in the prevalence 
of the various ear rot fungi as indicated in the results described above, 
directs attentinn again to the importance of environment as it affects the 
development of these different ear rot diseases. Growing conditions in the 
Middle "est were not characterized in 1933 by any widespread conditions that 
were particularly unusual or abnormal. This region in 19454, however, was 
affected severely by the drought and by a very heavy epidemic of ccrn ear 


worm. At least a part of the explanation for the large increases in Fusarium 


in 1934 can safely be ascribed indirectly to the ear worm injury, since it is 
well established that Fusarium infection very frequently follcws ear werm 
damage in the ears. 
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1935 Fusariwn spp. 
“—— bberella saubinetii 
Basisporium gallarum 4 
Z 
Z 
1954 


to 
1933 
$0 
4o 
102 
Meryland - Ohio Indiana Tllinois To" Minnescta’ Nobraska 
Delaware 


Fig. 51. Percentages ef damaged kernels from which the indicated fungi 
Were recovered in platings of these kernels from samples from carload lots of 
corn arriving at terminal markets. The data for 43 years and 7 locations show 
large inter-annual and inter-regional differences. 
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Due to late 


Dlanting in many sections and to early killine frosts 
throughout most of the Com Rel tne 1/45 crop failed eenerally to reach 
complete Maturity. This eonditinn favors Basisncrium infection, and the 
large increases for se8) Sporium in 1945 were therefore not entirely un- 
expected. The large increases for Gibberella in 19 335 are *f.interest in 
view of the unu usually heavy and wides spread Gibberella nerithecial ak, 
ment noted by Dickson and Bowman (unpublished data) during a barley scab 

survey conducted in July. In erties to the favorable environment for 
the production of the inoculun, the envirenment following the pollination 
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result that grades are determined chiefly bv total damage. Moreover, those 
familiar with market conditions are agreed thet total Camage is so largely 
made up of diseased kernels thet the ficures for tota nage zive a very 


Stal 
accurate measure of the amount of disease in the inspected grain. Although 
the figures actually submitted by the Grain Division for study sive the 
total damage in whole percents, they are here presented only as percentage 
of cars which showed 5 percent or more total damage. Since September 1, 
1934, 5 percent has been the maximun limit of total damage for Grade 2 corn 
according to the >fficial U. S. Grain Standards. 


Reports of Licensed Inspections as a 


ai 


Source of Information Regarding Far Rots 


Since they deal Only with corn which reaches verminal markets, 
these licensed inspections have the probable limitation of not reflect- 
ing the variations in the amount of corn so badly diseased as never tc 
leave the farm. On the other hand, as an objective measure of the amount 
of disease in corn which reaches terninal markets, they are of very high 
order. They represent the work of a large number of trained and experi- 
enced observers who have none of the prejudices which might result from e 
Study of certain diseases or areas, Their high degree of accuracy over a 
large area, for a series of years is discussed in the Grain Inspectors' 
Letter for August, 1930, under the heading "Some grain inspection statis- 
tits. This summary May profitably be read by anyone interested in this 
general subject. Among other things it is here pointed out that for the 
years 1930 to 1935 inclusive, sver 50 percent of all inspections reviewed 
by supervisors were found to be correctly graded. 


The map, Figure 52, gives the percentage of cars of shelled corn 
showing over 5 percent total damage recei ved during June, 1936 at the 
following verminals: Cedar Rapids, Burlington, Clinton, Des Moines, Towa; 
Cairo, Peoria, Decatur, Champaign, East St. Louis, Illinois; Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Circleville, Ohio; Denver, Colorado; Fort Yorth, Waco, San Antonio, 
Texas; Indianapolis, Terre Haute, Indiana; Atchison, Topeka, Kansas; Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Missouri; Louisville, Kentucky; Omaha, Columbus, 
Nebraska; and Nashville, Tennessee. As in the earlier Summaries, such mar- 
kets as Chicago, Buffalo, and Milwaukee, which regularly received shipments 
from a wide area, are omitted, 


Comparison of the map for 1935 with that for 1934, shows that an 
increase in the bercentage of cars having over 5 percent total damage 
Occurred in Ohio, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Texas, 
whereas Indiana and Illinois showed a decrease as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 


= 
» 


Fig. 52. June 19%6 receipts, 
of snelled ccrn showing 5 perce 

That these figures represent at least in part, the result of actual 
differences in the prevalence of ear rots, and not accidental differences 
due tc market conditions, is indicated by the fact that both Indiana and 
Illinois reported to the Plant Disease Curvey, lower losses from ear rots 
in 1935 than in 1944. The fisures* are: Indiana, 6.0--1934, 1.6--1935; 
Illinois, 14.6--1934, 5.6--1935; Iowa, 6--1934, 7--1935. 


The averege number of cars snowing more than 5 percent total dam- 
age for all cities listed in the text is 59 percent, the highest for any 
year since 1926 (Fig. 54). In contrast to this, the ""stimates of Crop 
Losses" for 1945 recently publisied by the Plant Disease Survey (> D-R. 
Sup. 94, pages 452-453) show a drop in the estimated losses from corn ear 
rots to about the 1944 level. 


*These figures are based on the assumption (made on the advice of 
Dr. Benjamin Koehler) that apvroximately three-fourths of the loss esti- 


iin 


mated as caused by Diplcedia in the 1°44- reports may be considered as 
due to ear rot. Prior to 1944 all car rots were rerorted together. Since 
then, %ne set of ficures renorts "Ear Rets (except Diplodia)" and another, 


"Diplodia" including both ear and stalk rots. 
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again the question of the importance of the develooment of corn ear rots 
in storage--a quantity which has apparently never been satisfactorily 
measured. Dr. Jenkins further comments, "The data on the 1945 crop are 
particularly interesting to me in emphasizing that many factors contribute 
to the final ouality of the corn crop as it reaches the terminal markets." 
The crop as it went into storage was relatively free from disease. The 
conditions of storage, mainly owing to high moisture content, apparently 
were such as to permit excessive deterioration during the stcrage period. 
It is possible that some of the divergencies between the estimates of 
losses from disease and actual losses based on the June data noted in the 
earlier reports may be due to similar unusual conditions (P.D.R. 19:71-943 
and 20:63-71). The studies of the relative prevalence of the various ear 
rot fungi in the last three corn crops summarized in the preceding paper 
by Hoppe and Holbert, show clearly that as regards the funsi causing most 
of the decay, the drop here discussed (1935) differed markedly from at 
least the two preceding crops. (University of Illinois). 


PERSISTENCE OF CERATOSTOMFLLA ULMI IN STUMPS 
OF ERADICATED DUTCH ELM DISEASED TREES IN NEW JERSEY 


T. ™ Graham 


In the Dutch elm disease eradication program the common practice 
is to cut and burr the tons of all diseased trees, but the stumps are 
left in the ground and must be treated to prevent sprouting. In 1934 
and 1944 the method of stump treatment was to remove the bark from th 
stumps to well below the ground level and paint the exposed surface with 
creosote. This was done in an effort to prevent sprouting and to mini- 
mize the possibilities of the fungus fruiting on the surface of the stumps. 


During April and May, 1936, a survev of the Dutch elm disease work 
area in New Jersey was made to obtain information on the persistence of 
Ceratostomella ulmi in stumps of previously diseased elm trees treated in 
the above manner, and the prevalence of living roots and sprouts on the 
stumps. This survey included only stumps from diseased trees eradicated 
in 1943 and 1934. The fungus had not necessarily been present in all 
stumps since in some eradicated trees the diseased portion may have been 
confined to limbs in the tors of trees. In this study stump locations 
were chosen at random over the entire disease area of New Jersey includ- 
ing swamp land, wood lots, and park and lawn locations. 


Samples for culturing ‘rere taken in most cases from the discolored 
sapwood of the aboveground portion of the stumps. Occasionally, however, 
samples from the roots were taken where discoloration of the sapwood was 
present in the roots. In all instances samples were taken coincident with 
discoloration wherever it occurred in the stump. The point of origin of 
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samples as to whether from living er dead parts was not considere and 
semples were not separated on suck a basis when cultured. Most of the sam- 
ples, however, were taken from dead parts of the stump, since live parts 
were usually limited to one or more roots. At the time of sampling notes 
were taken on the presence of living sprouts and roots. Samples, when cul- 
tured, were plated out on poteto-sucrose agar. Usually 30 to 60 chips were 
taken from each sample and the plates were: incubeted at 2A C. for 4 days, 
after which preliminary readings were made. oe plates were then held 6 to 
8 days longer at room temperature (21° to 24° ¢.) and again examined for 
the presence of the causal organism The results obtained from culturing 
samples and the data from field observations are presented in Table 44. 


Of the 406 attempts to isclate C. ulmi from stumps of trees re- 
moved two and three years PERVERT T's iis % pe: percent of the trials yielded 
the organism. Of all the stumps‘en vhich field observations were made, C. 
ulmi was isolated frem 243.1 percent of the living stumps but from only A.A 
percent of the dead stumps. Since all isclations were stieunted on agar 
plates only the results for dead stumps may be too low. There still re- 
mains a significant difference however, after allowance is made for the 
difficulties of isolating the, fungus froin dead wood by the agar plate method. 
Althcugh the results show that Cc. ulmi may remain alive in stumps three 
years, the funsus apparently: Gies cut ina high percentage of cases after 
two or three years. 


Of the 238 stumps examined in the field 26.4 percent were sprouted. 
Although a careful search was made none of the sprouts were found to be in- 
fected with C. ulmi, but such infection has been observed under other cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless, the funeus was isolated from 19 percent of the 
stumps producing sprouts, which indicates the nossibility of the fungus 
being reproduced in the sprouts of previously diseased elms. The limited 
number of stumps examined however, does not indicate just how important 
sprouts may be in reproducing the disease. 


Experiments in the treatment of umps with copper sulphate are in 
Although the data available et are limited, preliminary 
as results indicate thet proper treatment with copper sulphate kills a very 

4 high percentage of the stumps and reduces the period of survival of Cc. ulmi 
in them. (Hmergency Conservaticn Work, Divison of Forest Pathology, Bureau 
of Plant Industry). 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON THE DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


Dutch elm disease infection at Branford, Connecticut.--One of the 
ost outstanding single infection discoveries of this season involves a 6- 
pete elm at Branford, New Haven County, Connecticut. This location is 
apprceximately half way between the major infected zone in Fairfield County 
and the isolated point where four confirmed trees were found at Old Lyme. 
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Discovery of this tree is the first indicatien that the disease exists in 
the intervening stretch of approximately 55 miles between the two areas. 
This tree exhibits discoloration in annual rings prior to 1940, indicating 
the probability that th ears Oo. <A pre- 


e fungus entered the tree severa 
liminary elm census in the edjoining territory shows a 
élms within a 5-mile radius of tne confirmed tree. Of 
half the elms are within a l-mile radius. Within this mile radi 

are between 4,000 and 4,000 dead or more-than-half-dead elms, in some of 
which engravings of Hylurgopinus rufipes Eich. were found. 


Smaller Eurepeen elm bark teetle found in “est Virginia and Ohio.-- 
Scolytus multistriatus Marsh. was recently found to be estabiished in 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, by the Bureau's Dutch elm disease eradication 
unit. C. H. Hoffman, of the Morristoxn, New Jersey, laboratory, spent the 
latter part of September scouting in the country surrounding Parkersburg 
to determine the limits of the infested area. By the end of September the 
species had been found over en area approximately 100 miles in diameter and 
covering parts of West Virginia and Ohio. The beetle had previously not 
been reported from either State. 


Does 17-year Cicada transmit Dutch elm disease?--During 1936 the 17- 
year locust was abundant at certain points in Nev? Jersey. Bec_use of the 
oviposition punctures the females make in the twigs and small branches of 
various trees, including elm, it was thought that they might act as trans- 
mitters of the Dutch elm disease fungus. During the latter part of June 
adults were collected at Trenton, New Jersey. They were placed in an out- 
door cage at the Liorristomn, New Jersey, laboratory. Freshly cut branches 
of an elm affected vith the disease were placed in the cage. Fifty-three 
females found ovipositing in the branches were removed immediately after 
each had inserted most of the ovipositor into the wood. The ovipositors 
were removed from these females and cultured by the Division of Torest 
Pathology, Bureau cf Plant Industry. The fungus sas not recovered from 
any of the ovipositeors. Eight samples of the branches were later cut and 
submitted for culturing. Although the branches were very dry at the time, 
the fungus was obtained from four of the samples. (Bureau cf Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine). 


PROGRESS OF FRUIT TREE DISTASE ERADICATION CAMPAIGNS 


Phony peach tree removal intensified in Georgia.--Over 60, ooc "phony" 
trees were removed from this important peach-preducing State in the period 
from July 1 to September 15, as compared with about 40,000 in the entire 
fiscal year 1936. Eradication is also under way in Alabama, Arkansas, Ill- 
inois, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas. 
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citrus canker inspection.--Althovgh several properties in the Gal- 
veston area of Texas ae sone recurrent infections cf canker on seed- 
lings, on being reinspected in August and September, no canker was found in 
Jefferson County when reinspection was made in August in the vicinity of 
the six properties near Hamshire, which last winter were found to be badly 
infected with canker. . All citrus trees were destroyed in the course of in- 
spection. Twenty-one counties in Texas have been inspected since the first 
of July by the corps of Federal and State inspectors and no canker has been 
found outside the counties of Galveston, Brazoria, and Harris. Inspection 
has recently been started in Alabama and Mississippi. In Louisiana the re- 
inspection of eight parishes since Juty 1 resulted in finding no infections, 
with the excepticn of the cese of canker found on an island in Terrebonne 
Parish in July. (Bureau of Entomology and Plant Cuarantine). 


STRAWBERRY DWARF IN MASSACHUSETTS 


0. C. Boyd 


Strawberry teds in Falmouth were examined on October 21 in order to 
learn more about the fall condition of this nematode disease caused by 
Aphelenchoides fraearise . In the past seasons when the disease was out- 
Standing vith an abundance of nemas and _eees in the spring, there had been 
only slight or no indication of its pre nee in the same beds in the pre- 
ceding fall. The same situation pe te exists this fall, fer only an 
occasional plant with dwarf symptoms could be found even in fields where 
the source of plants was a heavily affected bed last spring. And even in 
these few diseased plants, Dr. J. R. Christie cf the Division of Nematology, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, who has been cooperating in the project, was un- 
able to find a single nematode of the dvarf species. It still remains a 
mystery how to explain the extrenely heavy population cf the dwarf nematodes 
in the diseased plants early in the spring even before the plants have made 
appreciable growth. (Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station). 


DISEASES OF HERBACECUS ORNAMENTALS IN NEY YCRK IN 1936 


p. P. Pirone 


my, 


The fellewing list also includes a few diseases reported from other 
States. 


ACONITUM 8p. 
Heteredera marioni (Cornu) Geedey, roct knot submitted from Vermont. 


ALTHEA ROSEA 
Cercospora althaeina Sacc., leaf-spot, crllected at Ithaca for the 
first time in 29 years. 
Puccinia malvacearum C. C. Bert., rust. 


|| 
her 
4 


nte 


AMPELCPSIS TRICUSrIDAT 
Guiznardia bidwellii 


t- 


ANEMONE SYLVESTRIS 
Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey, root knot 


ANTIRRHINUM MAJUS 


CALLISTEPHUS CHINENSIS 


Coleosporium solidaginis (Schv.) Thtim., rust. 
Fusarium conglutinans callistephi Beach, wilt. 


Yellows (virus). 


CHRYSANTHEMUM sp. 


Cylindrospori m chrvsant 


e 

Erysipne cichoracearum D.C., mildew. 
4 
r 


Puceinia chrysanthemi Roze 
+ 


DAHLTA 


choracearun D.C., poxdery mildew. 
wre t 


DELPHINIUM 


Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Gocdey, root knot. 

Seclerotium delp!} De S. Welch, crown rot. 
DIANTHUS CARYOPHYLLUS 

Alternaria dianthi Stev. & Hall, branch rot. 


Corticium vagum Berk. & Yurt., stem-rot. 
Fusarium sp., wilt 


Uromyces car (Schrank) Wint., rust. 


\ 


IRIS sp. 
Bacillus carotovorus L. R 


- Jones, soft-rot. 
Didymellina iridis (Desm.) Hoehn., leaf-spot. 


LATHYRUS ODORATUS 


mi Fll. & Dearn., leaf-spo 


terium gypsophilae N. A. Brown, gall; from New 


-) Viala & Ravaz, leaf-spet. 


Le 


Jersey. 


Cladosporium album Dowson, leaf-mold; in greenhouses. 


Corticium vagum Berk. & Curt., root-rot. 
Mosaic (virus). 
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Puccinia antrirrhini Diet. & Holw., rust. 
| 
Botrytis sp., bud-rot. 
= 
Erysiphe ci 
> 
Fusarium sp 
Stunt (virus). 
1 
odes 
ade 
GYPSCPHILA sp. 


Botrytis 


Mosaic (virus 


Potrytis paecniae Oud., hlieht. 
Clacosporium paeoniae Pass., lea 


PETUNIA 
Mosaic (virus). 


PFLOX 
Pyrenochaeta phioxidis Massee, s 
Septoria divaricata Fil. & Ev., 


Sphaerotheca humuli (pDc.) Burr., 
» cause undetermined. 


Botry<is tulipae (Lib.) 7. F. Hopkins, Betrytis blight 


ZANTEDESCHIA sp. 
Phytophthcra richardise Bu 
(Nev York State Collere of 


LEAP SPOT .OF CHRYSANTHEMUM 
+ ~ at 
eima Se ba 


etive leaf snot cn 


septoria obesa Syd. was the cause cf a destm 
t 7 


nemums coliected on Lene Te 


u 
and in October 1930. These chrysanthe- 
1 utdoor beds under 


e of the variety Legal Tende o 
able Crops and Diseases). 


r cloth shelters. (Divisien of Fruit and Vee 
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rea, gray-mcld. 
PAEONTA 3p. 
f-blotch. 
hiesaic (virus). 
Be oclerotinia sclercticrum (Lib.) Mass., stem-rot. 
PELARSONIUM sp. 
on Botrytis cinerea Auct., Botrytis leaf-spot. 
aoe Cutting-rot, caused by several organisms. 
wes 
tem-blight. 
leaf-spot. 
povdery mildew. 
PHYSALIS FRANCHETI 
Mosaic (virus). 
TT 
TULIPA Sp. 
ise, root-ret. 
lture). 
chrysan 
mums 
st 
aste 
‘ 


RUST IN FASTERM VIRGINIA 


Harold T. Cook 


Rust (Uremyces 
snap tean crop on the Fa 


se0li typica) has been unusually 
of Virginia and in the 


Norfolk this fall. Nearl fe) S grown in this 
Bountiful variety «hich in the past has suffered practical 
from rust. sical fir st report of rust this year vas o: ..x 
Eastern Shore, where it had already caused considerable in 
acre field of ais fall beans. It ecntinued 

+ 


tically every bean field in this area until the end o*” the 
November 1. 4 considerable number of provers dusted or sp 
fields -ith sulphur fer vowcery mildev and red spider, but 
as much damage in these fields as in those that were untre 
Virginia Truck Experiment Station). 


DAMMAM Dr TIM TAT Welss T han) 
PO LATE BLIGHT IN EASTERN YIRGINI 


DAIL Dy 


Harold T. Cook 


Late blicht (Phy Opnthora infestans) was found in t 
th +} 


i 
potatoes cof the Nc 9ta Red yariety in Princess Anne 
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severe on the 
vicinity of 
area are of the 


iv no damage 


st 29 from the 


jury to a ld- 


tO cause damage in prac- 


season about 
rayed their 

rust caused 
ated. (Nov. l, 


three fields of 
County today. 


ax 
The foliage was almost completely destroyed in one six-acre field and 
a 


partially des 
is the first time hat T have found late blight 
(N in 


t of potatoes 
nia Truck Experiment Station). 


A CORRECTION 


r the preceding issue of the Reporter, 
pea scab fungus should have been written Cladosporium pisi 


nother six-acre field and a three-acre 
U 


field. This 
s in this area. 


the name of the 
cola, instead of 


pisicolum. 


OCTIBER 


October had «ostly mild 
bution of rainfall. F 


ig. 54 hat the temperature average 
above normal in ost sections east of the lMississi 
the Rocky Mountains westward. In the inter of 
month was rner than normel, and in the st 


from 4° to 7° wa 
from 1° to 4° warmer t 


there was a general tendency to subnormal temperatures 
ut the area. 


ciencies being in the so Also, 


L 
ween the Mississippi River and Rocky 


ures and a decidedly spotty distri- 
t} c e 


somewnat 


ippi River, and also from 
the Pacific States the 


antic area mostly 
Mountains 


the largest defi- 


in the western 


temperat 
s). 
‘ 


Shaded portions 

show excess (+). 
Unshaded portions 

show deficiency (-). 
Lines show amount 

of excess or deficiency. 


Fig. 54. Departure of Mean Temperature from the Nermal for October 1936. 


Shaded portions, 
above nermal. 

Unshaded portions, 
below normal. 

Lines show percentage 
of nermal. 


Fig. 55. Percentage of Normal 


| 
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Ww 
Precipitation for Octeber 1936. 


€ region the month was from 2° to 5° colde hen normal. In in- 
sCtlons the first general freeze of the season cecurred the latter 
h nth, and at the same time some of the l 


Fig 
of the Mis f 
Atlantic St al 
cidedly in t is ip? 
Rocky Mountains the tendency was t> subnornel rainfall merkedly so from 
n MMi thern Kansas no n Plain 
} + 


rea head abnormally heavy 


nh was extremely dry, with much of Ideho, northern Cali- 


oct 

“J 

Q 

> 

9 


n, and Washington having les: 
As 
southern Arizona and extending eastward into New Mexico, had 
orecizitation during the mon (Weekly "eather and Crop 
Bulletin, week ending Nov. 3). 


l 

normal; large ereas had less than 10 percent of normal. another area 
e 


90 
42 
4 
uprer La! 
terior se 
part of 1 
of ann wale + +hoa he 
tures or record were reported from the Northeast. 
St 
A 
dle 
than 25 percent of normal precipitation. 
Vineet } 
Most of the southern part of pO 
rain, but the nort 


teed 
3 


